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where he was ordained, Oct. 29, 1861, by the
Detroit Association. His pastorate of ten years
here was notably successful. Under his leader-
ship there was built one of the largest Congre-
gational churches in the state. He became wide-
ly known for his influence among young men,
and was affectionately styled "friend of boys"
and "pastor of the city." His unusual influence
was due in part to the fact that he preached the
new vision of life, nature, and history which was
just being introduced to the world through Dar-
win's On the Origin of Species. From 1871 to
1874 he was pastor of the Mayflower Congrega-
tional Church in St. Louis, Mo. He was then
called upon to decide whether he would continue
along the old religious paths or accept the in-
vitation which had come to him from the Third
Unitarian Church in Chicago. The Chicago call
seemed to offer him a free pulpit in which he
could express and develop his changing religious
views. A further attraction was the fact that in
that city was the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones [q.vJ],
a kindred spirit, with whom he was to become
associated (1894-96) in the editing of Unityt a
Unitarian weekly. At this time he was much oc-
cupied trying to adjust his religious views to the
theory of evolution, the truth of which seemed to
him so compelling. He embodied the results of
these efforts at readjustment in a series of popu-
lar lectures published in 1887 tinder the title Our
Heredity from God, The book went through
several editions and served as a textbook in many
study clubs of the period. He dedicated the vol-
ume to "all those who, like the author, have lost
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is
steadily unfolded to us by Science." His kindli-
ness of manner coupled with simplicity of speech
and clarity of thought made his exposition of
evolution and the new religious point of view
helpful and acceptable at a time when this matter
was regarded with great fear. A second volume,
Liberty and Life (1889), was of much the same
character as the first, and would perhaps have
had greater influence had it not been overshad-
owed by the popularity of the former work. His
historical studies resulted in the publication of
Nullification and Secession in the United States

(1897).

In 1877 iW health forced him to retire from his
Chicago pulpit to the ten-acre family homestead
near Clinton. Although horticultural interests
soon became dominant in his life he never ceased
to be a preacher with voice and pen. For six
years he preached to the Independent Religious
Society in Utica, composed of like-minded friends
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who gathered about him. He continued to be a
regular contributor to the St. Louis Globe-Demo-
crat and the New York Independent. He was
associate editor of the Arena, and contributed to
many other periodicals. In his later years he
became widely known for his delightful series of
books on gardening and other outdoor subjects :
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fences
(1900), The Country Home (1904), The Or-
chard and Fruit Garden (1905), How to Live in
the Country (1911). He loved "to plant and
prune and build," increasing the loveliness and
the fruitfulness of the world and inspiring others
to a like enthusiasm. On Aug, 4, 1874, he mar-
ried Lucy Maltbie of Sedalia, Mo. He died at
Sorrento, Fla., survived by four children.
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POWELL, GEORGE HAROLD (Feb. 8,
i872-Feb. 18, 1922), horticulturist, was born at
Ghent, Columbia County, New York, son of
George Townsend and Marcia Rebecca (Chace)
Powell, both Quakers, and grandson of Town-
send and Catherine (Macy) Powell. His father
owned a large fruit farm at Ghent and was well
known as a lecturer and writer on horticulture,
floriculture, and agriculture. As a boy, George
Harold Powell assisted in the duties of the farm
and orchard and early developed a fondness for
fruit growing.
He attended the public schools, the Union Free
High School in Chatham, N. Y., and Cornell
University, where he took the agricultural course,
working under Prof. L. H. Bailey, He received
from Cornell in 1895 and 1896 respectively the
degrees of B.S. and M.S. In agriculture. On July
i, 1896, at Ceilings, N. Y., he married Gertrude
E. Clark, daughter of William H. Clark, a law-
yer of Buffalo. In this same year he was ap-
pointed horticulturist at the Experiment Station
of the Delaware Agricultural College, Dover.
His work here attracted the attention of the
United States Department of Agriculture, and
in September 1901 he was called to the Bureau
of Plant Industry as assistant pomologist to study
the problems of the apple industry connected
with cold storage. In 1904 he was appointed
pomologist in charge of fruit storage and trans-
portation investigations. In this same year a re-
quest came to the Department from California
orange growers for an investigation of the rot-
ting of citrus fruits in transit Powell soon proved
that most of the rot was due to outward mechani-
cal injuries, and following his recommendations
a campaign for better handling was instituted,